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13th for the Kingbird. This shows that when raw, cold or 
stormy weather prevails here in April or May, it will retard 
the migration of species haying wintered in South America, but 
already landed on our Gulf coast in their northward migration, 
and the most important part of the migration, that of May, be¬ 
comes normal again. 

An unsuspected consequence of the mildness of the season was 
the shift of the breeding range of at least one southerly species 
northward. This is the Tufted Titmouse. H breeds commonly 
:>() miles to the south, and even at .Riverside, five miles away. I 
had seen it once or twice in our woods, but only at the end of 
the winter, never later. This last winter about four pairs took 
possession of Thatcher’s Woods and made it melodious at once. 
Later, in April, 1 saw them inspect knot holes in trees, and they 
remained, following the Cardinal, which has moved in within 
the last ten years. 

duly, 11)21. 


1 i IRI >S SEEK AT THE MOLT II OF THE OHIO RIVER 


r.y eounox wilsox 

STATU XOR.MAL SCHOOL, LOWLIXO GKKKX, KY. 

For several years I have spent a week or more of my vaca¬ 
tion. some time between July 27 and September la, at Wick- 
liffe, Kentucky, which is located near the junction of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers and nearly opposite to Cairo, Illinois. 
Six miles above the town, which is located on the first bluffs 
below the month of the Ohio, stretches the great bottom. No 
levees have been built here and the bottom is still rather wild. 
Only a few hundred of the four or five thousand acres in this 
tract are in cultivation. The rest of the bottom is covered with 
open woods, marshes, and lakes. Some thirty-five lakes are 
of sufficient importance to have been named and there are many 
more which are almost or wholly dry late in the season. One 
of the most notable of (hose marshes is Swan Rond, some 500 
acre's in extent, which is covered with dnek-weeds and water- 
lilies. Most of the lakes are* bordered with tangles of elbow 
shrubs, while cypress knees and duck-weeds often extend far 
emt into the wate*r. After the fall rains set in, the bottom is 
almost inaccessible, but in the summer and fall it is a great 
ple'asure ground. The ponds are still full of fish, for every win¬ 
ter they are restocked by the annual overflow of the rivers. 
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Squirrels, raccoons, and opossums keep fairly plentiful, in spite 
of a pretty general disregard of game laws. 

About two miles above Wieklilfe, in a bend of the Missis¬ 
sippi, there is a very extensive sandbar, which varies in size 
from year to year, but is usually about a mile long and half a 
mile wide. When the water is low this bar is a place dear to 
the bird lover, for the refuse from Cairo washed ashore here 
and the dead bodies of mussels attract many birds of rare 
beauty, some of which are not commonly seen, except on the 
Mississippi, in the interior of the United States. 

Unfortunately, I have never had a spring vacation in this 
locality, nor have I been on hand to witness the real waves of 
fall migrants. Consequently, my list includes only the resi¬ 
dents, most of the summer residents, and some of the earlier 
fall migrants. My records in the general period indicated 
above, cover the years 1015, 191G, 1917, 1918 and 1921. In 
1915, 1917 and 1921 I camped for several days in the bottom, 
in the lake country. When not attending to camp duties I 
made long journeys to less-frequented ponds and marshes, 
often being paid for my pains by catching a good string of 
bream, crappies, and sun fish, and by seeing a new bird or two. 

One of the most unfortunate things in bird studv is that 
this section has never been studied exhaustively by ornitholo¬ 
gists. l)r. L. (). Finder, now of Versailles, Kentucky, made a 
valuable study of birds in Pulton County, thirty miles south 
of Wieklilfe, and published the results in Auk in 1889. The 
two sections, however, differ considerably. I am hoping that 
this brief study will attract the attention of some experienced 
or amateur bird student in that localitv, and that a few vears 
hence a more exhaustive study may be made of the “big bot¬ 
toms,’’ especially as the projected drainage plans will mater¬ 
ia 11}' change bird life there. 


1. Herring Gull (Larus argentalus). 

A flock of six or eight seen near the river, August 27, 1917. 

2. Common Tern (Sterna hinmdo). 

A few seen in 1915, 1917 and 1918, 1917 being the best year. I found 
only one in 1921. 

3. Black Tern (Hydrochclidon nigra siirinamcnsis). 

Seen commonly in 1915, 1917 and 1918, being most abundant along 
the sandbar in 1917. At Hickman, thirly miles south of the mouth of 
the Ohio, on September 9, 1917, 1 saw a very large flock just after a se- 
\ore storm, flying low down over the gigantic waves. 
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4. Watkk Tikkky ok Axiiixga ( Anhiuga anhiuga). 

Two which wen* thought to be of this species were seen on Long 
Pond August 2S, 1917. 

5. Wood Dick {Air sponsa). 

A common summer resident, especially abundant on Swan Pond. 

6. WmsTLixcr Swax (Olur cohnnbianus). 

Locally known as “ White Crane.” Seen in 1917, 1918 and 1921, be¬ 
ing especially abundant in 1917. I counted twelve in a single flock at 
the head of the sandbar in early September. 1917. Seldom have 1, in 
many years of bird study, seen anything to compare with the beauty of 
the lakes, with their old cypresses standing in a clump of knees and 
duclc-weeds and with two or three Whistling Swans perched on the 
gnarled and broken limbs. 

7. Gkkat Bi.i k Hkkox {Ardea herodias). 

Fairly common every year except 1915. 

8. Litti.k Bi.i'k Hkkox (Florida cicrula ). 

One or two seen every year except 1921. 

9. Gkkkx Hkkox {liutorides rirescens vivcsccus). 

Xot seen in 1915 and 1916, but fairly common the other years. 

It). Blaok-ckowxkd Night Hkkox. {Xgelieorar ngeticorar Hindus). 

One soon in 1917 among the lily-pads on Long Pond. 

11. Sandhill Cka.mo ((Inis nnricana) . 

Fairly common in 1915; a few soon in 1916, 1917 and 1918. A very 
vivid picture in my mind is that of a Sandhill standing at full height 
and motionless on a drift at the lower end of a. small wild lake, appro¬ 
priately called Lost Pond. 

12. Coot {Fuliea amnicana) . 

A few seen in 1915 and 1917. 

13. Woodcock {Philohela minor). 

A flock of 6-10 seen on the sandbar, August 24. 1918. 

14. Wilson's Snipe {(taUingo deli cat a). 

A few seen on the sandbar in 1918. 

15. Pkctok al Sandpiper ( Pisobia maculala). 

Three or four seen on the sandbar, August 31, 1918. 

16. Least Saxdpipkk {Pisobia niinutiUa). 

A few seen on the sandbar in 1915. 

17. Solitak v Sandpiper ( Helodromas soli lari us solitarius). 

Very common in 1918 and 1921, but not seen the other years. 

18. Spottki) Saxdpipkk {Actitis inacnlaria). 

A very few seen in 1918 and 1921. 

19. Killdkkk {Orgech us rod ferns). 

Very common on the sandbar, but randy seen in the bottoms. 

20. Bois-wmitb {Colinus rirginianus virginianus). 

Common in the cleared portions of the bottoms. 

fl. Moi'kxixg Dock {Zeuaid lira macroura earolinensis). 

Common to abundant. 

22. Tuikky Vrr/rn:K {Calharles aura scplcntrioiiaUs). 

Common. 

23. Black Vi ltckk {Catharista urubu). 

Very rare. 
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24. Maks 11 Hawk ( Circus hmlsonius). 

One set'n September 13, 1917; another September 4, 1918. 

25. S 11 a iii'-s i 11 a - is - isi) Hawk {Accipitcr relax) . 

One or two seen each summer. 

26. Coop mi's Hawk (Acci pitcr cooper/). 

Fairly common around the edges of the bluffs. 

27. Rhh-t.wlei) Hawk ( Btilco borealis borealis) . 

One seen August 31, 1918. 

28. Red-shouldered Hawk (Btilco Uncut us lineal us ). 

A few seen every summer. 

29. Spakkow Hawk {Falco sparucrius sparvcrius). 

Fairly common. 

SO. Short-eared Owl (Asio flamiiieus ). 

One seen in 1916; another August 30, 1917. 

31. Barker Owl ( Slrix varia varia). 

Common in the bottoms. 

32. Screech Owl (Of us asio asio). 

Fairly common. 

33. Great Horned Owl {Bubo virginiauus Virginian its) . 

Common. The owl concerts of the wilder parts of the bottom are 
the richest I have ever heard, the Barred and Great Horned being the 
chief musicians. 

34. Yellow-rilled Cuckoo ( Coccyzus amcricanus americauus). 
Common. It sings in a very mournful manner all night long in the 

late summer. 

35. Black-billed Cuckoo {Coccyzus crythroplitha.huns). 

A few seen in 1918. 

36. Belted Kingfisher {Ccrylc alcyon) 

Especially abundant around the shallower ponds. 

37. Hairy Woodpecker {Dryobatcs villosus villosus). 

Common. 

38. Southern Downy Woodpecker {Dryobatcs pnbesccns pubcsccns). 
Common. 

39. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker {Sphyrapicus rarius varius). 

One seen August 2, 1916; another August 29, 1917. 

40. Pileated Woodpecker {Phlocotomus pileatus pileatus). 

Fairly common. 

41. Red-headed Woodpecker {Mclanerpcs crythrocephalns). 

Common to abundant. 

42. Red-bellied Woodpecker {Centunis carolinus). 

Common. 

43. Northern Flicker {Cola pies aural ns luteus). 

Common. 

44. Ciiuck-will’s-widow {Antrosloiuns carolinensis). 

One heard July 30, 1917. My vacations have occurred usually too 
late for me to hear this bird and the Whippoorwill. 

45. Nighthawic {Chorileiles virginiauus virginiauus ). 

Common. 

46. Chimney Swift ( Clurlnra . pelagica). 

Abundant. 
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17. Rury-t 11 boated Hummingbird (Archilochus colubris ). 

Fairly common. 

J 8. Kingbird ( Tyrannies tyro units). 

Common to abundant. 

49. Chested Flycatcher (Myiarclius crinitus). 

Common. 

50. Pi kere (Sayoniis phoebe). 

A few seen in 1915 and 1917. 

51. Wood Pewee ( Myiochancs virens). 

Common. 

52. Acadia.v Flycatcher (Empidonax viresccns). 

Common in the bottoms. I know of few bird-notes so stirring and 
“woodsy” as the call of this bird. 

53. Blue Jay ( Cyanocitta cristate crislata). 

Common to abundant. 

54. Crow ( Corrus brachyrhyncos brachyrhyncos). 

Common to abundant. 1 often found large flocks of Crows on the sand¬ 
bar. in company with Herons, Swans, and Sandpipers, feeding on dead 
mussels. 

55. Cowman ( Molothrns atcr ater). 

Common. 

5G. Red-winged Blackbird (Agclaius phccniccus phccniccus). 

A few seen in 1915. They are said to be very numerous in spring and 
common in the nesting season. 

57. Meadowlark ( Sturnclla mayna magna). 

Common. 

58. Orchard Oriole ( Icterus spurmis). 

Fairly common. It was usually beginning to leave before my arrival. 

59. Baltimore Oriole (Icterus galbula). 

A few seen in 1915, 1917 and 1918. 

60. Bronzed Grackle (Quiscalus quiscuia acneus). 

Abundant. 

61. Goldfinch ( Astragalinus tristis tristis). 

Common. 

62. Lark Sparrow (ChomJcstcs grammacus gmmmacus) . 

Seen in 1915 and 1917. It is said to nest there, as I know it does in 
Calloway county, seventy miles east of Wickliffe. 

63. Chipping Sparrow (SpizcUa passcrina passerine). 

Common. 

64. Field Sparrow (Spizrlla pusilla pvsilla). 

Common. 

65. Towttee ( Pipilo crytlirophthatmus erythrophthalmus). 

Rather rare. 

66. Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis ). 

Common to abundant. 

67. Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Zamclodia ludoviciana). 

One seen and heard near Prairie Lake, August 30, 1921. 

68. Indigo Bunting (Passcrina. cyanca). 

Common. 
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69. Diokoissel (Spiza amrrieaua). 

A few seen in 1915 and 1917. They had usually migrated before my 
arrival. 

70. Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra rubra). 

Common. 

71. Puki’le Martin (Prague sitbis subis). 

Common. 

72. Cliff Swallow (Petroclielidon lunifrons lunifrons). 

Seen August 7, 1916. 

73. Barn Swallow (Hintiulo crythrogastra). 

Seen in 1915, 1918 and 1921. Rare. 

74. Bank Swallow (Riparia riparia). 

Seen in 1915, 1917 and 1918. 

7b. Migrant Shrike ( Lauras ludoviciauits migrans). 

Fairly common. On one day in 1918 I saw more of this species than 
I usually see in a whole season in my regular territory. 

76. Red-eyed Viktco ( Vireosylva olivacca). 

Fairly common. 

77. Yellow-tiiroated Yireo (Lanivirco flavifrons). 

Fairly common in the deep woods. 

78. White-eyed Yireo (Virco griseus griseus). 

Common every year except 1921. 

79. Black and White Warbler ( Mniotilta varia). 

Fairly common. 

SO. Prothonotary Warbler (Protonotarki eitrea). 

Common around the wilder lakes. 

81. Yellow Warbler ( Dendroica (estiva (estiva). 

Seen only in 1915 and 1916. It is said to be a common summer resi¬ 
dent. 

82. Myrtle Warbler (Dendroica eoronata). 

A few seen September 9-12, 1917. 

83. Black-throated Green Warbler ( Dendroica virens). 

A few seen in 1918. 

84. Louisiana Water-Thrush (Seiurus mot a cilia). 

Seen only in the years 1917 and 1921. In the latter year it was very 
common around the edges of half-dried ponds and sloughs. 

85. Kentucky Warbler ( Oporonis formosus). 

One in fine plumage seen August 23, 1918. 

86. Maryland Yellow-throat ( Gcothlypis triehas trichas). 

Seen commonly every year but 1921. 

87. Yellow-breasted Chat (Ietcria virens virens). 

Fairly common in 1915 and 1917. 

88. Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla). 

Seen in 1916, 1917 and 1921, being especially plentiful in 1921. 

89. Mockingbird (Mimas polyglottos polyglotios). 

Common. 

90. Catbird (Dumetclla carolinensis). 

Common every year but. 1921. 

91. Brown Thrasher (Torosiomu rufum). 

Seen only in 1915 and 1917. 
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92. Carolina Wren (Thrgothonis Indivieiantis ludivicianus). 

Common. 

93. Bewick Wren (Tligoniancs bcicicki bcicicki). 

Common. 

94. "W 11 iTE-i5RE.\sTEi) Nuthatch (Si tta earoli ncnsis carolinensis). 
Common. 

95. TTi-tei) Titmouse ( Bacolophus bicolor). 

Common to abundant. 

9G. Carolina Chickadee (Pcnllicstcs caroliiicnsis caroliiicnsis) ■ 

Common to abundant. 

97. Blie-okav Gnatcatcher (Polioptila ccvnilca avnilca). 

Common. 

9S. Wood Thrush (Hj/lochiclila viustclina). 

Common. Nothing added more to the grandeur of early dawn and 
twilight than the rich, gurgling melody of this justly-celebrated songster. 
99. Roiun ( Planesticus migratorius migratorius). 

Common, and becoming steadily more abundant, 
left. Blueiurd (Sicilia sialis siulis). 

Common. 


TIIIO PRAIRIE CHirKEX IN EAST CENTRAL TOW A 


15V FRED .T. PIERCE 

WIXTIIKOP, 151 U11AXAX UOIXTY, IOWA 

Indirectly, the advance of civilization lias made ninny 
alterations in tin* lives of America's birds, and. in infrequent 
cases, it lias spelled llieir doom. The coming; of the white man 
into 1 heretofore undeveloped country made a great many 
changes to which a great many birds could not readily adapt 
themselves. Tie cut down the forests, drained the wet lands, 
turned vast stretches of virgin prairie land into fields of food 
for himself, and built cities in wlmt was formerly the great 
domain of nature’s children. Some of the birds retreated 
farther inlo the wild as man advanced: others less timid re¬ 
turned his friendship and came close io his dwellings to rear 
their young; and a few. of their own volition, accepted his 
structures as superior to their own and thenceforth called them 
their homes. Eli fortunately, a few, by reason of the excellent 
food their bodies contained, were dealt severe and long con¬ 
tinued persecution,—to such extent that they were nearly, if 
not completely, wiped olf the face of the earth. 

In this paper the writer wishes to present some of the scat¬ 
tered notes he has gathered on the (Iowa) ITairie Thicken of 
yesterday and today. This now protected Iowa game bird was 
for many years a very common species, but, because of the great 



